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MISSOURI VALLEY STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



FOR 



EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PERSONNEL 



PREFACE 



The Missouri Valley Staff Development Project for Employment Security Personnel 
was bom out of a collection of informal, random observations of and contacts 
with Employment Security personnel made over a period of years by a number of 
University of Missouri - Kansas City staff members while working on various 
projects for the Employment Service. On various occasions these observations 
were discussed in casual staff sessions. The general conclusions drawn were: 

1) The Employment Service was faced in a number of instances by difficulti 
which were centered around human understanding of and empathic 
communication between Employment Service employees and their colleagues 
the applicants they attempt to serve, the employers of the community, 
and supervisory and management personnel within the Employment Service. 

2) These situations might be improved through a special collection of 
training experiences organized into a uniquely innovative staff 
development program. 



From time to time these ideas were also discussed with various persons from 
the Missouri Division of Labor and Industrial Relations and from the Regional 
Office of the Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department of Labor. 
Without exception interest in thesi observations, conclusions, and ideas was 
expressed and encouragement was given to continue the exploration of the 
possibilities of a staff development project. With this encouragement a 
serious effort was made to craw co lcrete conclusions from these observations 
and to establish some realistic goals for such a staff development project. 

As the impressions made by these observations were reviewed and organized it 
became apparent that: 

The Employment Service is designed to function as a team which will bring 
to bear considerable ability, energy, talent, and financial resources to 
accomplish the goal of optimum development of human resources. 

The Employment Service team is composed of a collection of varied indi- 
viduals each with his own ideas concerning where and how he fits into 
the local office team and how the team should go about the business of 
accomplishing the goal for which it is designed. 



The Employment Service team *• mbers’ varied points of view concerning 
team function combine-: with :ten unknown attitudes held by employers 
and clients concernin the ction, operation, and ends of the 

Employment Service, pi duce tuations which sometimes find team 

members striving to accompl'. the same things, but in such a way that 
sometimes they do not :omplo it one another. 

The Employment Servic- team .nbers must acquire a more sympathetic 
understanding of the ; ecia^ aties, needs, responsibilities, and 
problems which are a part of the many team positions if they are to 
become aware that no job need be, nor can be done in isolation and 
that every job is vital to and inseparable from the team effort. 



Once these observations were organized their implications for staff development 

became readily apparent and the establishment of goals was facilitated. It 

was obvious that a staff development endeavor should be aimed at providing 

opportunities for Employment Serv.ce personnel to: 

gain insight into the several operational team components by viewing the 
Employment Service from different perspectives 

develop ways of increasing i ' ra-team cooperation and coordination of 
resources and effort ^ i a re tali zed drive toward achievement of the 
Employment Service team's go s 

discover techniques to impre u human relationships and working ability 
with colleagues, clients, ar. employers. 



Once the point of being at - to s te with some degree of confidence a set 

of goals for a staff develc ment deavor was reached, all that was required 

for the construction of th*. purpe for a staff development program was at 

hand. That purpose was to Lnvolv . Employment Service personnel in: 

A developmental program of specially designed and constructed experiences 
focused around 

— creation of better staff relationships 

improvement of the t nployment Service image in the economic 

and social community 

development of increased understanding of current client 

groups and their particular problems. 




] 



A concentrated and active attempt to 

— create innovative and specialized techniques for serving clients 

— develop more effective means of enhancing the special competencies 
of Employment Service personnel 

— seek improved methods of accomplishing the comprehensive human 
resources mission of the Employment Service. 



This statement of purpose provided the foundation upon which the fabric of 
the Missouri Valley Staff Development Project for Employment Security Personnel 
could be constructed. Hence, a three phase proposal was written and submitted 
to the Missouri Division of Employment Security which in turn granted to the 
University of Missouri - Kansas City the funds necessary to carry out this 
research and development project. 

The story of the construction, execution, and evaluation of this project is 
reported in the following text. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Employment Service programs aimed at the optimum development of human resources 
have recently undergone a period of growth and expansion of scope , volume , 
quality, and intensity. Made apparent by this proliferation of services was 
the necessity for the development of improved ways of training Employment 
Service personnel to handle the increasingly more complex operational and 
interpersonal dynamics of their jobs. The Division for Continuing Education, 
University of Missouri - Kansas City through its past and ongoing contacts 
with the Employment Service was made readily aware of this fact. Certain 
members of the University community realized that the Employment Service was 
faced with a complex need and that the University could draw on a unique 
combination of experience, talents, and knowledge in an effort to formulate 
a training endeavor Which could assist the Employment Service in fulfilling 
its need and meeting its obligations to the persons it wished to serve. 

Thus, the proposal for the Missouri Valley Staff Development Project for 
Employment Security Personnel was created and submitted to the Missouri 
Division of Employment Security. * 

The purpose of this proposal was to offer the Missouri Department of Labor 

and Industrial Relations the opportunity: 

To involve Region VII Employment Service personnel in a training program 
of staff development experiences which will emphasize and enhance the 
special competencies and capabilities required for the newer and more 
comprehensive human resources mission of the Employment Service. 

Particular attention will be directed to staff relationships, the image 



lA copy of this proposal may be found in Appendix I. 



of the Employment Service in the community, specialized techniques for 
working with client groups, and special problems of the current client 
constituency. 

I nf> lenient at ion of this purpose was to be accomplished through three (3) 
separate but necessarily interrelated phases. In sequence, the phase design 

was structured as follows: 

I. Field Investigation and Training Program Design 

II. Execution of Staff Development Training Program 

III. Project Evaluation and Report 

After due consideration by State and Regional Employment Service officials 

the proposal was approved and funds allocated for the execution of the 

twelve-month experimental and demonstration project. According to agreement 

the project was to coimence 1 September 1967 and terminate 30 August 1968 

and was to be conducted in accordance with the following schedule: 

Phase I : Field Investigation and Training Program Design 

September through December 1967 

Phase II : Execution of Staff Development Training Program 

January through April 1968 

Phase III: Project Evaluation and Report 

May through August 1968 

The following report details the efforts and activities of each of the three 
phases of the experimental and demonstration Missouri Valley Staff Development 
Project for Employment Security Personnel . Also included is a section of 
conclusions and recommendations. It is hoped that this explication will 
provide useful information for those persons who are interested in the 



Proposal: Missouri Valley Staff Development Project for Employment 

Security Personnel. Kansas City, Missouri: University of Missouri - Kansas 

City, Division for Continuing Education, June, 1967, p. 3. 



Employment Service and interested in discovering ways in which the Employment 
Service can be assisted in becoming a more effective force in the nation's 
economy and the nation's concern for the well-being of its people. 



Phase I 



Phase I of the Missouri Valley Staff Development Pro j ect for Employment Security 
Personnel, the Field Investigation and Program Development segment of the project, 
occupied the months of September, October, November, and December 1967. This four 
month period was devoted to: 

1) acquisition, orientation, and training of project staff members 

2) selection and utilization of an Advisory Committee composed of 
Esployment Service and University personnel 

3) development, refinement, administration, and partial analysis of an 
Opinioimaire and Interview Schedule for Employment Service personnel 
and selected (Employment Service) employers 

4) construction of a flexible training program model of such a design 
as to permit modification where necessary. 

Project Staff 

The Project staff was composed of a Project Consultant, Project Coordinator, two 
Project Training Assistants, a secretary, and three coding clerks.^ In addition, 
Billy E. Jessee and Dr. John Joseph Doerr, School of Education, Department 
of Counseling and Guidance, University of Missouri-Kansas City were employed 
as Group Process leaders. 



Orientation of the training staff to the various aspects and operations of the 
Employment Service was considered essential if Project purposes and goals were to 
be realized. This orientation was accomplished through direct observations of 
Employment Service offices in operation; participation in International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security institutes, workshops, and conventions; consul- 
tation with Employment Service personnel at the local, state, and regional level; 

3 „ ^ 

Appendix II contains a complete listing of project staff members. 
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and consultation with persons having had direct experience in the actual develop- 
ment of Employment Service training programs. 

The training staff's orientation to the purposes and goals of the Project was 

carried out concomitantly with the above procedures . The stated goals of the 

Project were to provide opportunites for Employment Security personnel to: 

gain increased understanding of the operations of the several Employment 
Service team components by actively viewing the Employment Service from 
the varied perspectives of applicants, fellow employees, employers, and 
outside consultants 

develop ways of increasing cooperation between Employment Service team 
members and establish more effective coordination of resources and effort 
to better accomplish the Employment Service team's goal of optimum devel- 
opment of human resources 

and, 

explore techniques for improving interpersonal relations and working 
abilities with colleagues, clients, and employers. 

Orientation of staff members to the above Project goals was implemented through 
intensive staff meetings, continued direct observation of Employment Service 
operations, and further consultation with Employment Service personnel represent- 
ing various administrative levels and occupational positions, and training special- 
ists experienced in Employment Service training development. 

As a result of this orientation it became possible to analyze from a number of 
perspectives the operation of the Employment Service as a unit functioning toward 
the attainment of sepcific goals. This led to the formulation of a general 
outline of areas of concentration and methodology which were explored, developed, 
and subsequently incorporated into the training program which is described in 

this report. 
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Advisory Committee 



An Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of the Bureau of Employment 

Security Regional Office, representatives of the Employment Service State Offices 

of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, a local office manager, and two educators 

4 

was constituted. This Advisory Committee met periodically in Kansas City, Missouri, 
with the Project training staff. It functioned as a consultative body advising 
the staff on such matters as a) the necessary procedures with which to comply in 
administering the Opinionnaire, b) making initial contact with and arranging for 
employer interviews, c) selection of the Employment Service trainees for partici- 
pation in the project, d) arrangement for the release of participants from their 
duties for the training period, and e) the construction of the actual train- 
ing program. 

Employment Service Personnel Opiniomiaire C onstruction and Administration 
In order to achieve the Pr^ect's objectives, data regarding the attitudes held 
by the training population for which the project was designed, was considered 
to be essential. Specifically, data concerning' Employment Service as a whole 
was necessary. With this in mind an instrument in the form of an Opinionnaire 
was developed to obtain information concerning attitudes of the Employment 
Service personnel about: (a) their own duties, (b) the duties of other Employment 
Service personnel, (c) the organization, and practices of the Employment service, 

(d) communication within the structure of the Employment Service, (e) dents, 
and (f) employers. 

A pool of Opinonnaire items was developed 13 elicit the type, quality and 
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A complete roster of the Advisory Committee members may be found in Appendix III 



quantity c •_ information desired. This item pool was used in the construction of 
a tentative opinionnaire to be used in a Pilot Investigation. Hie object of 
this Pilot Investigation was to provide information concerning: (a) modifica- 

tion and revision of the Opinionnaire itself as an attitudinal measurement instru- 
ment, (b) the development of systems for coding and analyzing the data obtained 
from the instrument, and (c) the quality and quantity of data which would be 
collected when a final form of opinionnaire was administered to the Project*s 
selected Employment Service personnel population. 

Hie pilot investigation was conducted at s. local office of the Missouri 
State Employment Service. A sample population cf fifteen persons representing 
the staff positions, Receptionist-Monitor, Placement Technician-Interviewer, 
and Counselor, which had been designated in the proposal for training, was utilized. 
Each member of this population was given the tentative Opinionnaire. Upon 
completion of the form, each person was interviewed in an effort to obtain 
information concerning the strengths, weaknesses, omissions, and duplications 
contained within the form. A description of the procedures used and the data 
obtained in this investigation may be found in "Report of Pilot Investigation 
of Employment Service Personnel Attitude Measuring Instrument".^ The data 
obtained was used in making modifications and revisions necessary for the produc- 
tion of the final form of the Opinionnaire and in the development systems for 

7 

coding and analyzing data. 

5 A cop/ of the tentative opinionnaire form may be found in Appendix IV. 

6 A copy of the "Report of Pilot Investigation of Employment Service 
Personnel Attitude Measuring Instrument" may be found in Appendix V. 

7 A cop/ of the final form of the Opinionnaire may be found in \ppendix VI. 
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During the months of October and November, 1967, the Opinionnaire was sent 
to all Employment Service ounselors, Placement Technicians, and Receptionists 
in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota, and South Dakota. A total 
of 1,134 Opinionnaires were mailed. Names of personnel were made available to 
the Project staff by the administrative offices of the various state Employment Ser 
vices. 

Each Opinionnaire was accompanied by a cover letter addressed to the specific 
individual to whom it was being directed and a stamped, self-addressed return 
envelope. The mailing of the Opinionnaires was preceded by the mailing of a 
sample Opinionnaire and a letter of explanation to each local Employment Service 
Office Manager. This letter explained what was being done and asked for cooper- 
ation. In the case of local offices receiving more than five Opinionnaires, the 
individually addressed envelopes were mailed to local office managers with a 
request that they be delivered to the intended recipients. Specific Information 
as to the number of Opinionnaires mailed to each state by position, number 

8 

and percentage of usable returns from each state may be found in Appendix VII. 
Opinionnaire Data Analysis 

The Opinionnaires when returned were sorted by means of the postmark on the 
return envelope into state categories and were further sorted into position 
categories by means of question £ which was as follows: 

Q 

A copy of the "Attitude Instrument Response Report" may be found in 
Appendix VII. 



(5) Your present position with the Employment Service is: 

Receptionist Counselor Placement 

'or Monitor Technician 



Division 



In the instances where this question was not answered, or where another 
position was written in that appeared to be a different position, rather 
than simply an alternate title, the form was removed from the analysis popula- 
tion. Examples of those removed from the analysis population include (a) Local 
Office Manager, (b) Statistical Clerk, (c) Farm Labor Analyst, and (d) Employer 
Service Realtions. All Opinionnaires returned by employees of Unemployment 
Insurance were removed from the analysis population . This category was extremely 
small and was identified by the division response to question 5. 

Following the above deletions, the forms were sorted into sex categories as 
identified by the response to item 1_ of the Opinionnaire . 

Coding of responses was carried out utilizing the coding system developed from 

the pilot investigation. Minor revisions to this system were dictated by greater 

variance in responses on the final form. Each individual answer was read and 

coded. It should be noted that the coding system is such that many questions 

could be answered in such a way that more than one coding category could be 

utilized. Examples are as follows: 

26. What topics should be discussed at staff meetings? 

"Internal and external problems of the Employment Service and ‘prob- 
able’ solutions. Such as how to stop 'buck passing' and how to stop 
shuttling applicants from one desk to another and having them state 
their position at each stop." 
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The above response was coded: (a) Employer Relations, (b) Internal Relations, 

and (c) other. 

28. What type(s) of job applicants or clients are hardest to serve? 
"Undependable, dishonest, older unskilled, in that order." 

The above response was coded: (a) Skill and Education, (b) Age, and (c) other. 

While multiple coding was possible so was the use of a single code as exempli- 
fied by the following: 

8. What is the least important function of your present position? 

"Routine Paper Work." 

This response was coded "paper work." 

17. What do you like least about your position? 

"Routine paper work." 

This response was coded "paper work." 

9. Please write a brief job description of the following positions: 

Counselor - "Gives Guidance To Applicants Whose Problems Are More 
Involved Than Merely Finding A Job." 

This response was coded "counseling." 

The coding having been completed, the responses for each category by position, 
sex, and state were tallied. The numerical data obtained from this breakdown 

Q 

is presented in Appendix VII. 

There is evidence to suggest that significant differences in attitudes between 
states exist in certain cases. However, this is also true of different local 
offices, or even different divisions within the same office. Cursory examination 

9 

Complete numerical breakdowns may be found in Appendix VIII. 



of the data indicated that differences between states were not sufficient 
to warrant reporting. Since the program was concerned with the team relation- 
ship, the numerical data by position is reported in a more readable form in 
Appendix VIII.*® 

The position data is presented according to goal-focused areas. These areas 

categorize the data the Opinionnaire was designed to elicit and are labeled: 

Data about Personnel 

Attitudes toward Own Duties 

Attitudes toward Duties of Other Personnel 

Attitudes toward Communication within the Structure of the Employment 
Service 

Attitudes toward Organization and Practices of the Employment Service 
Attitu des toward Clients 
Attitudes toward Employers 

Three techniques were used to indentify numerically significant item responses. 
These techniques were: (a) use of an arbitraty criterion level of 66.7% of all 

responses r.ade to a given item, (b) the numerically largest response category, 
and (c) the existence of zero responses for a response category. These techniques 
each indicate certain things and each has its own pitfalls. The reaching of 
the 66.7% response level indicates a high degree of consensus in a single response 
category. A pitfall of this technique is that in some cases the criterion level 
may be approached but not met. In an instance of this sort, the response may 
be important but is not noted because it did not meet the arbitrary criterion. 
Failure to reach this level may mean a lack of knowledge on the part of the 
respondents, large differences in problems throughout the region, or simply 
a multifacited problem with many factors suggested as necessary considerations 
in the problem area. The numerically largest response category indicates the 

^Complete numerical breakdowns of the Position Data also may be found in 
Appendix Vi II. 



"most often” therefore, assumed most probable problem area. However, it should 
be noted tnat the "most often" response may be only one response greater than 
the second largest response. The lack of any response in a response category 
suggests that the respondents in the position in question do not consider that 
category to be significantly related to the question posed. It should be noted 
that the zero response category cannot be dismissed. It is likely that in 
some cases the respondents may have assumed that their prefered response was 
under another reponse. 

Data Analysis 

The following is a summary of the data analysis and reports only significant 
points. Ine technique used to indicate levels of significance is as follows: 

(a) "consensus" indicates meeting of an arbitrary 66.7% criterion, (b)"most M 
indicates the response most often made, and (c)"lack of response" indicates 
that no respondent used the category in question in replying to a given item. 

I. Data Ab.at Personnel 

Placement Interviewer and Counselor positions axe staffed with males almost 
to the 66.7% level. Ninety-four and seven tenths per cent of the Receptionists 
are female-. In all three positions greater that 66.7% of the respondents are 
married. Most Receptionists and Placement Interviewers have done some college 
work, while most Counselors have some graduate work completed. Length of 
service wt: found to be: (a) Receptionists - shortest length of employment; 

(b) Counselors - middle length of employment; and (c) Placement Interviewers - 
longest lergth of service. 

II. Attitu 7es Toward Own Duties 

Consensus c£ Placement Interviewers is that their most important function is 
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placement. Consensus of Counselors is that their mo. ♦ important function 
is counseling. Receptionists for the most part state that their most important 
function is paperwork. Routing is also considered by Receptionists to be an 
important function, but to a lesser degree than paperwork. 

Most responses in all three positions indicated that the least important func- 
tion of the position was paperwork and that this should be done away with. In 
the case of Receptionists, paperwork is the most important and the least 
important depending upon the manner in which it is viewed. Most responses 
regarding aspects of position liked indicate that Counselors like counseling. 
Placement Interviewers like placement, and Receptionists like meeting people. 

While paperwork was considered to be the least important function by respon- 
dents in all three positions, only in the case of the Receptionist did most 
respondents indicate that paperwork was disliked. Both the Placement Inter- 
viewers and Counselors indicated that aspects other than those contained in 
the general data analysis categories used were disliked. However, only in 
the case of the Counselor was there no respondent that indicated a like for 
paperwork. In considering changes in the position most responses on the 
part of Placement Interviewers and consensus of responses made by Reception- 
ists and Counselors indicated a desire for elimination of paperwork. Respondents 
in all three positions reached consensus that insertion of duties other than 
the analysis categories used should be made. Only in the case of the Reception- 
ist were there no responses indicating a desire for closer contact with employers. 
Consensus of Placement Interviewers and most responses on the part of Reception- 
ists and Counselors indicated that the most difficult problem encountered was 
job specific. The following are examples of responses categorized as job specific: 
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"Motivating clients to use their potential." 

"Finding a place in the employment market for hard to place individuals 
such as HRD's." 

"Maintaining sufficient contact with employers to reorganize their needs 
and desires." 

III. Attitudes Toward Duties of Other Personnel 

Consensus among Receptionists and Counselors is that the basic element in a 
job description of Placement Interviewers is placement, and of Counselors is 
counseling. A consensus of Counselors and most Placement Interviewers and 
Receptionist; identify the basic element of the Receptionist position as rout- 
ing. Most Placement Interviewers see the basic element of their position 
as placement. Receptionists failed to include counseling for Receptionists and 
Placement I terviewers. Counselors did not note placement as a function of 
Receptionists. Only in the case of counseling was there consensus as to the basic 
element of their own position. 

Consensus among all three positions is that Receptionists expend the least 
amount of time and effort assisting clients. Counselors show a consensus that 
Counselors expend the most time and effort and that the time expended by the 
Placement Interviewers assisting clients lies somewhere between these extremes. 

Most Placement Interviewers and most Receptionists indicate that Placement 
Interviewers expend the most time and effort assisting clients and Counselors 
expend somewhat less time and effort. 

Consensus of Placement Interviewers and Counselors, and most Receptionists suggest 
the Receptionist's position to be least important in terms of service to applicants. 
A consensus of Placement Interviewers and most Receptionists indicate the placement 
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position to be first and Counselors to be second in importance to applicants. 

Most Counselors indicate the counselor position to be first and the placement 
position to be second in terms of importance to applicants. 

The 1* est number of R :cepticnists prefer the position of Receptionist, with 
the placement position being second m terms of preference. Eighty- three per 
cent of the Placement In ;er viewers prefer the position of Placement Interviewer. 
Fifteen per cent would p refer to be Counselors, and two per cent would prefer 
to be Receptionists. Ninety-six per cent of the Counselors preferred the posi- 
tion of Counselor while four per cent would prefer to be Placement Interviewers. 

Consensus cnong all positions is that no privileges were afforded one position 
over another. A minority of respondents indicated that special privileges were 
given. TWo-thirds of the minority respondents in all categories indicated that 
Counselors received these privileges. Most of the minority respondents in all 
three positions indicated that these privileges were other than education or 
pay. Most Receptionist: and a consensus of Counselors making up the minority 
indicated that the privileges are justified. However, 63.5% of the Placement 
Interviewers in the mine. city indicated that the privileges are not justified. 

All positions show consensus that equal treatment is given all positions. Among 
the minority stating otherwise most Receptionists and a consensus of Place- 
ment Interviewers indicate Counselors received deferential treatment. Placement 
Interviewee were stated to receive deferential treatment by most of the Counselors 
in the minority. Among this minority a consensus states that the unequal treat- 
ment is not justified. 
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IV. Attitudes Toward Communication Within the Structure of the Employment Service 
Consensus on the part of Placement Interviewers and Counselors is that overlap 
and duplication exist between positions. Receptionists for the most part indicate 
overlap and duplication, and agree with the other two positions in indicating 
that the overlap and duplication is with the placement position. 

All three positions indicate that for the most part they receive the best coopera- 
tion in working with clients from Placement Interviewers. Counselors and Placement 
Interviewers indicate that the cooperation received is in terms of placement. 
Receptionists indicate that the cooperation received is general, as most of the 
responses fell outside the coding categories used. 

Both Receptionists and Placement Interviewers indicate the least cooperation 
is received from Counselors. This lack of cooperation is taken to be general 
as most of the responses fell outside the coding categories used. Most Counselors 
indicate that they received the least cooperation from Placement Interviewers, and 
the cooperation they desired was placement. 

A consensus of respondents in all three positions was reached indicating that 
the needs of the applicants could be best met by operating as an integrated team. 

It should be noted that approximately two per cent in each position felt the appli- 
cant needs could best be met by operating as independently as possible. 

Consensus on the part of all three positions indicated that their division did 
operate as a team. A minority of eight per cent of the Placement Technicians 
indicated non- team operation, while about twenty per cent of the Counselors and 
twenty per cent of the Receptionists indicated non-team operation. 
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Placement Interviewers and Receptionists indicate that there should not be 
an increase in the number of staff meetings. However, this is based in both 
cases on approximately a two per cent difference in opinion. Counselors indicated 
that staff meetings should be increased and did so in a manner approaching consensus. 

Receptionists and Placement Interviewers reached consensus and Counselors 
approached consensus in the belief that staff meetings should be attended by 
all positions. 

Most Receptionists and Placement Interviewers indicate that new procedures should 
be discussed in staff meetings, while Counselors suggest a wide variety of topics. 

V. Attitudes Toward the Organization and Practices of the Employment Service 
In suggesting changes in the Employment Service most Receptionists suggest 
paperwork changes, while Counselors and Placement Interviewers suggest a wide 
variety of changes which could not be grouped into specific coding categories. 
Counselors indicated a need for change but had no suggestions. 

A consensus of Receptionists and most Placement Interviewers indicate that the 
public imape of the Employment Service is favorable. Sixty-five and six tenths 
per cent of the Counselors indicate that the public image is unfavorable. 

Of those that felt the agency had a favorable image all three positions indicate 
that it was a result of the service afforded. Among those that felt the service 
had an unfavorable image. Placement Interviewers and Counselors showed a high 
degree of variation and their responses had to be categorized as ’’other". Recep- 
tionists' responses were split between the service rendered and Employer-Employ- 
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ment Jervicv relations. 



Most Placement Interviewers and Counselors suggest public relations as the means 
by which the Employment Service image could be improved. Receptionists for the 
most part suggest improvement of service and change in the unemployment image 
as the means to the same goal. 

VI . / ttituc s Toward Clients 

All three positions indicate that the major factor in making an applicant either 
easy to serve or hard to serve is his level of skills and education. All three 
positions suggest the reason that this is the major factor is the accompanying 
atti ide or the part of the client. Most Counselors and Receptionists suggest 
the rme r< .son for the Applicant who is easy to serve, while most Placement 
Inter viewer.? suggest the reason as labor market demand. 

Receptionists and Placement Interviewers show consensus that in general applicants 
are happy v th the service received. Sixty-two per cent of the Counselors agree. 
All three positions indicate that the applicants are happy with the treatment 
giver them by Employment Service. This is the same reason given by most Reception- 
ists and Counselors when asked why applicants are not happy with the treatment 

they recei - ' j. 

VII. Attit ies Toward Employers 

Rece tionii ts and Placement Interviewers indicate such a variety of problems 
in d *aling dth employers that their responses had to be coded as "other". 

Coun elors indicate that the biggest problem that they encounter with employers 
«as nreas' table job specifications. 
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All three positions suggest that the way to develop a better working relation- 
ship with employers is through public relations. 

All three positions suggest that more employers could be persuaded to list job 
openings with the Employment Service if the Employment Service cooperated more 

closely with employers. 



HF^ployer Interview" Construction and Administration 

It was decided that the task of determination of attitudes of Employers located 
in Region VII concerning the Employment Service would be most adequately and 
efficiently accomplished by conducting personal interviews. The instrument re- 
quired for this endeavor had to: (a) measure what was desired, (b) be manage- 
able under the conditions of business etiquette, and (c) easily handled under 
field conditions. Examination of existing instruments indicated that construc- 
tion of a specific instrument for this project was necessary. 

The preliminary form of this instrument, referred to as "Employer Interview 

Schedule" was designed to ascertain information from employers concerning: 

(a) the use they made of the Employment Service, (b) the services they received, 

and (c) a hypothesis that employers perceive the same problem areas as the 

employees of the Employment Service. Utilizing the technique that was used in 

formulation of the Opinionnaire, a test form was produced that could be used 

. 11 

in a pilot investigation. 

Recognizing the importance of this information, c pilot investigation was 



11 A copy of the tenative Employer Interview Schedule may be found in 
Appendix IX. 
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carried out for the purposes of: (a) modification and revision of the instru- 
ment, (b) testing of two alternate techniques of contacting employers, (c) devel- 
opment of coding and analysis systems, and (d) obtaining a glimpse at what 
might be expected in terms of future data. 

The pilot investigation was conducted in two separate local office areas. This 

investigation utilized 21 employers; twelve employers in the state of Kansas 

utilizing tentative procedure A, and nine employers in the state of Missouri 

utilizing procedure B. Procedure A consisted of a random selection of employers 

from lists made available by the local office of the Employment Service with the 

J Employment Service acting as an intermediary. Procedure B consisted of a random 

selection of employers from the Yellow Pages of the local telephone book with 

contact being made directly under the auspices of the University of Missouri - 

Kansas City. A description of the procedures and data obtained in this investi- 

12 

gation are set forth in "Report of Pilot Investigation of Employer Interviews". 

The data obtained was used in making final modifications and revisions necessary 

13 

in producing the final form of the "Employer Interview Schedule" , procedural 
decisions, and in developing coding and analysis systems. 

The final form of the "Employer Interview Schedule" is a result of preliminary 
formulation and information obtained from the pilot investigation. The form was 
then mass produced and utilized in interview contacts with employers. 

Prior to carrying out the interviews, time was spent becoming acquainted with 
1 2 

A copy of the "Report of Pilot Investigation of Employer Interviews" 
may be found in Appendix X. 

1 3 

A copy of the final "Employer Interview Schedule" may be found in 
Appendix XI . 
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the interview schedule and consideration of sisals that would indicate a need 

for greater exploration in a given area. Cities throughout the region that would 

provide a reasonable approximation of the entire region were selected. It was 

decided that inclusion of the following cities: 

Iowa Sioux C.i t> 

Dos Moines 
Davenport 

Kansas iopcku 

Wichita 

Missouri *' 0LHS 

Springfield 

Joplin 

Nebraska Omaha 

Lincoln 

South Dakota Rapid Lit? 

Sioux l'allfc, 

would provide a sufficient cross section for the acquisition of the necessary 
information. The state of North Dakota requested that it be excluded from this 

investigation. 

Permission to interview employers in these cities was obtained from the rsspec 
live state administrative offices. Local office managers were contacted and reques- 
ted to aid the project by making available a list of employers utilizing the 
Employment Service and by acting as intermediaries ill contacting the selected 

employers . 

During the months of November and December fifty-five employers in the cities 
listed above were contacted and interviewed. The staff members carrying out 
the interviews, usually in consultation with the local office manager, selected 
from 6 to 8 employers that would provide a representative sample of employers in 
that city. Depending upon local business etiquette prior appointments wore made 
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or not made, and Employment Service Representatives acted or did not act as 
intermediaries. Data obtained in the pilot investigation suggested that these 
variations in procedure did not yield significart differences in information 
received. The decision as to procedure used in each city was left to the dis- 
cretion of personnel ir the Employment Service local office, who, it was felt, 
were much better acquainted with the business etiquette of that area. 

The employer was approached and an explanation of the research and the proposed 
use of information desired was given. The employer was then asked to aid in 
carrying out the task. Each interview was conducted utilizing the interview schedule 

described above. 

"Employer Interview" Data Analysis 

The "Employer Interview Schedules" » ore sorted i to state categories and were 
numbered consecutively. 



i. 


- 10 


Kansas 


11 


- 20 


Nebraska 


2 : 


- 25 


Iowa 


2C 


- 27 


South .kota 


21 


- 33 


Iowa 


34 


- 38 


South ' r.kota 


39 


- 46 


Missouri 


47 


- 55 


Iowa 



Coding of responses was carried out utilizing tl 2 coding system developed from the 
pilot employer investigation. Minor revisions to this system were dictated by 
greater variance in responses to the final form. As the items contained in the 
Employer Interview form were of the open-end tyi e, each individual response was 
recorded by the interviewer and was coded at a later date. It should be noted that 
the coding system is such that any one question may be answered in such a way that 
more than one coding category could be utilized. Examples are as follows: 
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7. What type of Employees are easiest to obtain from the Employment Service? 
"Boys returning from Service." 

The above response was coded: (a) age, (b) sex, (c) other. 

12. What services do you like most about Employment Service. 

"Screening, testing, and applicants." 

the above question was coded: (a) screening, (b) applicants, (c) testing. 



While multiple coding was possible, so was the use of a single code as exempli 
fied by the following: 

5. Services offered by the Employment Service are used 

"Frequently." 

This response was coded: (a) frequently. 



16. What is your biggest problem in dealing with the Employment Service? 

"there are no problems with E.S. at the present time." 
the above was coded: (a) nothing. 

Through the Employer Interviews, information was gathered in three major areas. 

the items utilized on the Interview Schedule correspond with the major areas in 

the following delineation. Because of the numerically small sample utilized in 

this phase of the investigation, over all percentage responses to the interview 

14 

schedule are shown where possible for the convenience of the reader. 

It should be noted that percentages do not total 100 because of multiple responses 
and omission of the "no response" and "not applicable" categories. 



14 Detailed presentation of the data obtained from the Employer Interviews 
may be found in Appendix XII. 
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A. Use made of Employment Service. 



2. From what source do you receive most of your job applicants? 

58% Help Wanted Ads - Newspaper 
71% Walk-in 

65% Friends and relatives of present employees 
85% State Employment Service 

3. Job classifications listed regularly with the Employment Service by 
your company are: 

15% Professional 
4 % Executive 

64% Clerical (Receptionists, Stenos, File Clerks, etc.) 

35% Maintenance (Janitors, Window Washers, etc.) 

44% Skilled Labor (assembly line, etc.) 

51% Unskilled Labor (Ditch Diggers, etc.) 

7% Sales Personnel 

9% Other (specify) 

9% All 



4. Use of the Employment Service to obtain employees was suggested by 



16% Employment Service Representatives 



0 Radio , TV 



0 Telephone Book 



0 Newspaper 



0 Government Bulletin 



60% Other 



5. Services offered by the Employment Service are used: 

56 % Frequently 25% Occasionally 9 %_ Rarely 
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6. Job listings with the Employment Service are made by: 

4% Letter 93% Telephone 5% Employment Service 

Representative 

A fairly even distribution as to where employers acquired their employees 
was found. Although the majority of employers obtained employees from the Employ- 
ment Service, the category of walk-ins was the largest exclusive source. 

Employers sought clerical, maintenance, skilled and unskilled applicants from 
the Employment Service much more frequently than professional, executive, or 
sales personnel. Clerical applicants are the most often sought. Only sixteen 
percent of the employers interviewed were introduced to the Service through a 
qualified Employment Service Representative. A close examination of the data 
shows that the remainder of employers contacted fell in two categories: 

(a) those who used the Employment Service because of company tradition. Company 
Policy, (b) those who were introduced to the use of the Employment Service by 
friends, or business associates, word of mouth. 

Ninety three percent of the employers interviewed, place their job orders by 
telephone, indicating: fa) a desire for speed and convenience, and (b) almost 
no face to face contact. Approximately one half of the employers indicated 
frequent use of the Employment Service, but no attempt was made to define the 
term frequent. 

B. Service? Received 

7. What type(s) of employees are easiest to obtain from the Employment 
Service? 

Why? 
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8. What type(s) of employees are most difficult to obtain from the Employ 
ment Service? 

Why? 



9. When employment openings are listed with the Employment Service, 
responses generally are: 

55% Prompt 16% Slow 

16% Fairly Prompt 0 None 

10. Employees obtained through the use of the Employment Service have been: 

27% Very Satisfactory 44% Satisfactory 9% Poor Quality 



o 
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11. In dealing with Employment Service personnel, you have found them to 
be: 

89% Courteous and friendly 0 Rude and unfriendly 

89% Interested in your needs 0 Disinterested in your needs 

12. What services do you like most about the Employment Service? 

Why? 

a. How frequently does a reprsentative from the Employment Service visit 
your company? 

b. Do you feel this is 

too often 

adequate 

not often enough 



13. When the representative of the Employment Service visits, topics 
discussed are: 

51% job openings in your company 
31% labor market in general 

25% statistical information (number of employees presently on payroll, etc.) 
44% Other (specify) 
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14. What servi s do you like least about the Employment Service? 

Why? 

15. Would you recommend the use of the Employment Service to other employers? 

Yes Why? 



No 



Why? 



Almost total agreement was found among employers that skills and education were 
the main factors in the ease with which applicants could be obtained from the 
Employment Services. Applicants with little or no skills and education were 
the easiest to obtain, while those who were skilled and educated were the most 
difficult. 

The majority stated that prompt as well as satisfactory service was obtained from 
the Employmemt Service. General consensus was that Employment Service personnel were 
always courteous and friendly, and interested in the employer's needs. 

Most employers felt that placement was the most important function of the Employ- 
ment Service. Fast and dependable service was the major factor in this consider- 
ation. The average number of visits to the employer by an Employment Service 
Representative was about five times a year and most of the employers felt this 
was adequate. During these visits the two topics most often discussed were: 

(a) job openings, (b) new procedures, new problems and better communication. 



A large number of employers found a common fault with the Employment Service, 
red tape, but all the employers stated that they would recommend the use of 
the Employment Service because of the aid and assistance the Employment Service 
provided them. 

C. Hypothesis: Employers perceive the same problem areas as the employees 

of the Employment Service. 

16. What is your biggest problem in dealing with the Employment Service? 

17. How could the Employment Service develop a better working relationship 
with your company? 

18. If changes were to be made in the services now performed by the 
Employment Service, what would you recommend? 

19. The present public image of the Employment Service is: 

82% Favorable Why? 



18% Unfavorable Why? 



20. How could the Employment Service improve their public image? 

The employers found that the biggest problem in dealing with the Employment Service 
was twofold: (a) too much unnecessary paperwork, (b) the offering of services 

not needed by many employers. Most employers indicated that in no way could the 
relationship between themselves and the Employment Service be improved. However, 
a considerable number felt that communication between the business community 
could be improved. 
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The ideas concerning the changes needed in the Employment Service were almost 
evenly distributed between: (a) physical change, and (b) no change. A large 
majority of employers saw the image of the Employment Service as a favorable 
one which could not be improved upon, and felt that this good image was a result 
of excellent service to the employer. 

Training Program 

Data assembled from the Opinionnaire and from the Employer Interview indicated 
to the training staff that the Employment Service was experiencing difficulties 
in the areas of: 

effective interpersonal relationships and effective communication 

— organization and alternative solution testing 

recognition of the commonality of goals and the efficiency of the team 

approach 

—diffusion of ideas concerning problem areas and problem solutions. 

These indications were subjected to detailed stu^'y by the staff. This study led 
to the conclusion that the training program components should be designed to 
assist participants in: 

developing improved human relationships with other members of the Employ- 
ment Service team, with clients, and with employers’ 

—first hand exploration of how better service can be provided employers 

and applicants 

--learning how to function as a team within the framework of the Employment 
Service 

--examination of their own attitudes and their colleagues’ attitudes 
toward their work situation, toward clients, and toward employers 
—gaining insight into the feelings of the disadvantaged job seeker 
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--testing the validity of their ideas of how the Enployment Service could 
be improved. 

These conclusions were discussed with the Advisory Committee and with other 
consultants. The ideas, methods, and techniques suggested were thoroughly 
studied by the staff and the most promising were organized into five basic program 
components. Detailed explication of these components is contained in Phase II of 
this report where it is contextually more congruent. 

Trainee Selection 

Concurrently, the project staff began the process of selecting Employment Service 
personnel to participate in the training program. Originally it was planned that 
sixty participants would be selected from Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 

North Dakota, and South Dakota, the six states which comprised what was then 
Region VII of the Bureau of Employment Security, Unite States Department of Labor. 
Selection procedures were designed to achieve proportional geographic and job 
title representation of Receptionist-Monitors, Placement Technician-Interviewers, 
and Counselors in each training session. This proportional representation was 
established by first determining what percentage of the total number of Employment 
Service Receptionist-Monitors, Placement Technician-Interviewers, and Counselors 
working in Region VII were employed in each state. For example Missouri State 
Employment Service personnel rosters listed 409 persons in the job categories for 
which this project was designed. These 409 persons represent 36 per cent of the 
1,134 persons employed in the selected categories throughout Region VII; therefore, 
36 per cent of the training participants would be selected from Missouri or of 
the 60 training participant slots, 22 would be filled by personnel from the Missouri 
agency. Once the total number of participants from each state was established, 
the number of participants to be selected from each job category was determined. 
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This was accomplished by finding the percentage composition of Receptionist- 
Monitors, Placement Technician-Interviewers, and Counselors for each of the 
states in the Region. The percentages were then used to find the necessary numeri- 
cal values by applying them to the number of training participant slots allocated 
to each state. For example, it was found that of the Missouri agency's 409 
persons in the job categories for which the project was designed, 62 were Reception- 
ist-Monitors, 107 were Counselors, and 240 were Placement Technician-Interviewers, 
or 15 per cent, 26 per cent, and 59 per cent respectively. When these percentages 
were applied to the 22 training slots allocated to Missouri, it was found that 
the assignment of three (3) Rceptionist-Monitors , six (6) Counselors, and thirteen 
(13) Placement Technician -Interviewers to the training program would provide the 
desired job category representation. This procedure was used to determine trainee 
assignment for each state. ^ Once these numerical values were obtained, trainee 
assignments were made so that each training session had approximately the same 
geographical and job category distribution as was found in the six-state region. 

Subsequently, letters were written to the Employment Security administrators 
1 of each state in the region requesting that they assign the appropriate number of 

personnel from each of the selected job title cateogries to each training session. 
Further, it was requested that the administrators make assignments in such a way 
that at least two persons from any one local office would participate in the 
training project. No attempt was made by the training staff, beyond that described 
above, to influence the choice of individual trainees. No information was requested 
nor received from the Employment Security administrators indicating the criterion 

***Appendix XIII, "Traineee Selection: Numerical Data", provides a summary 
1 of this selection procedure. 

^Appendix XIV, "Trainee Assignment by State and Training Session", provides 
a detailed picture of these assignments. 

o 
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they utilized in designating trainees for the staff development program. 

Although the desired distribution of training participants was not completely 
achieved, the actual apportionment of trainees taking part in each training 
program did not differ significantly. Deviation from the desired distribu- 
tion was dictated by anumber of factors. First, the training staff was unable 
to exercise control over participant selection beyond the request which was made 
of each state Employment Security administrator. Second, the state of South 
Dakota elected to withdraw from the training phase of the project. Third, two 
participants were forced to leave training sessions before completion due to 
extenuating circumstances. 

Logistics 

Effort was also expended during this time period toward the goal of insuring that 
the proper travel arrangements, lodging, and training facilities were provided for 
the participants. Travel arrangements were made through a travel agency which made 
it possible for participants to be transported by the most direct and efficient 
means. Agreements were worked out with hotels to provide lodging for the partici- 
pants and adequate facilities in which the training sessions could be conducted. 



Training program session number one was conducted at the Plaza Inn, a motel 
located near the Country Club Plaza district of Kansas City, Missouri. Parti- 
pants were assigned to double rooms as it was felt that this close contact 
between participants would facilitate the welding of the trainees into a cohesive 



Appendix XV, "Trainee Participation by State and Training Session," pro- 
vides a detailed picture of the actual assignment. 




functioning group. Evaluation of the dynamics of the group led Dr. Jessee, 

Group Process Leader, to recommend that certain participants be reassigned to 
single rooms. Post training session evaluation led Dr. Jessee and Dr. Doerr, 

Group Process Leaders, the Advisory Committee, and the project staff to conclude 
that double room accomodations did not aid in the achievement of closer interper- 
sonal relationships between participants. As a result, in training program sessions 
two, three, and four, such accomodations were not utilized. Participants in 
these latter training program sessions were housed in single rooms in the 
Aladdin Hotel in downtown Kansas City, Missouri. 

Due to the intensive nature of these training programs and to the intense feeling 

* 

level of interaction which took place in the Group Process component of the 
training program, it was felt that a two-day rest and relaxation period would 
enhance the training program. This was accomplished by a weekend stay at the 
Sheraton-Elms in Excelsior Springs, Missouri. Evaluations of each training 
program session by the participants and the training staff indicated that both 
the change in environment and the rest and relaxation period were wise choices 
and an extremely useful allocation of time and resources. 



This program component is described in detail in the section of this 
report devoted to Phase II of the project. 



Phase T I 



I base 1 1 of the Missouri Valley Staff Development Project for Employment S ecurity 
Personnel, the training program execution portion of the project, occupied the 
months of January, February, March, and April 1968. This four month period was 
devoted to carrying out the staff development training sessions which were to 
fulfill the Employment Service's needs identified from the data collected during 
Phase I of the project. These four training program sessions were held according 
to the following schedule: 

Session One -22 January through 2 February 1968 
Session Two - 19 February through 1 March 1968 
Session Three - 18 March through 29 March 1968 
Session Four - 22 April through 3 May 1968 

Phase II was carried out in such a manner that information regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the training program sessions was constantly obtained and interpreted. 
This continuous information gathering and interpretation made possible maximum 
flexibility and innovation throughout Phase II. As a result a great deal of varia- 
tion existed between training program sessions. However, each of the four sessions 
contained three constant factors. Training Program Components, Training Staff Role, 
and Evaluation. In this section of the project final report, the first two of the 
constants. Training Program Components and Training Staff Role, are discussed. 

Training Program Components 

In as much as the Missouri Val ley Staff Development Project for Emp loyment Security 
Personnel was an experimental and demonstration project, it was felt that continuous 
modification of the program components based upon on-the-spot evaluations by the 
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participants, by the training staff, and by the Group Process consultants, and 
upon the advice of the Advisory Committee was both advisable and appropriate. 

In line with this stance, the following five basic training program components: 

--Group Process --Field Work Activity 

--Consultant Sessions --Model Employment Service 

— Participant Seminars 

were formulated and differentially utilized over the four training sessions. 

Group Process, the first of these training components, is a small group activity 
in which participants attempt to increase their sensitivity to the varied needs 
and feeling of others in the group, thus enabling the testing of interpersonal 
limits. Further, it was hoped that experience would generalize to the extent 
that it would assist the participants in: 

--developing improved human relationships with other members of the Employment 
Service team 

--becoming more sensitive to client feelings and attitudes 

— creating better interpersonal relationships with clients and with employers. 

Because Group Process is by design highly flexible in meeting the needs of the 
variously constituted groups of participants, it was felt that no external modi- 
fication of this component was required as the structure of the four training 
programs changed. The training staff felt that the very nature of the Group 
Process situation would allow for internal modification required by each group. 

A three hour time period during nine of the twelve days of each training program 
was set aside for the Group Process sessions. These sessions were held in private 
meeting rooms in the participants' resident hotel. The content of the Group 



Process sessions is confidential and will not be reported. During the two 
day period of each training program which was held at the Sheraton-Elms Hotel, 
Group Process continued in the mornings or as scheduled by participants and 
Group Process leaders. The Group Process leaders felt that maintaining this 
training activity over these two days aided in keeping the continuity of inter- 
action and development within the group. Evaluation by the Group Process leaders 
indicated that the two day stay at the Elms enhanced the Group Process sessions. 

It tended to allow the participants to express themselves in a much more open 
manner and tended to draw the participants closer together. 

The second type of training activity was variously titled "Consultant Session", 
"Dialogue-Consultants and Participants", "Information: Acquisition and Exchange". 
This activity involved participants in face-to-face interaction with a wide 
variety of consultants. Project consultants used during these sessions included 
personnel officers representing several companies and an educational institution; 
the president of a company; Office Managers, a Field Supervisor, a State Execu- 
tive Director, a Chief of Local Operations, an OutReach Representative, Regional 
Employment Service Advisors, a Management Analyst for Administration, a Counseling 
Supervisor, and a Supervisor of Youth Services from the Employment Service; a 
Deputy Job Corps Regional Administrator; a Professor of Psychology, a Professor 
of Business Administration and Human Relations, and a Professor of Education from 
the University of Missouri; and several persons who were currently seeking jobs 
through the Employment Service. Consultant Sessions were designed to provide the 
training participants the opportunity to explore first-hand the opinions of know- 
ledgeable persons concerning how better service could be accorded employers and 
applicants and how participants could better function as a team within the frame- 
work of the Employment Service. 
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"Participant Seminars", "Evening Sessions", "Workshops", and "Planning Sessions" 
were the titles given to the third integral component of the training program 
sessions. These sessions brought the program participants together in situa- 
tions where they were encouraged to examine their own attitudes and explore 
their coll agues attitudes toward their work situation, the clients and employers 
whom they serve, and the organization for which they work, and their duties and 
responsibilities to the commurlty. During training program session one this activity 
was used primarily to stimulate participants' thinking about their own attitudes 
and how these attitudes affect the quality of the service provided to applicants and 
employers by the Employment Service. Content of this activity was expanded in train- 
ing program sessions two and three to include incorporation of this attitude 
exploration into planning the format and content of the "Consultant Sessions", 
which were to follow. Variations were necessary in "Participant Seminars" in 
conjunction with "Consultant Sessions" during training program session four. Both 
the organization and time allocation of such participant seminars during this 
training program session were left to the discretion of the participants who 
planned most of the specific content of the training program session. 

The fourth component utilized in training program sessions one, two, and three 
was a fieldwork activity designed for the purpose of allowing the participants 
to experience what it is like to be disadvantaged and looking for work. The 
following example illustrates the fieldwork activity. 

Frank Boles is looking for work. Frank is 32 years old, hasn't worked in 
four years, and has been divorced from his wife for four years. He has 
suffered a nervous breakdown for which he received treatment in a clinic. 

Trying to start over, Frank arrived in Kansas City a week ago and has been 
looking for work for the past two days. 



Before his illness Fr^rk was a salesman, and a good one; he worked lus 
way up from a tenth grade dropout to the top menswear seller in the store. 
But, it has been awhile and Frank is a little out of practice; you see, 
he hasn’t been around many people lately. He wants to work, but i* 1 afraid 
of applying because he feels that the impression he will make won’t be the 
best, since all his money has gone for alimony and doctor bills. Frank, 
to put it mildly, is down on his luck. He has one suit with a coffee 
stain on the lapel and a white shirt with frayed cuffs. 

Nevertheless, Frank is going job hunting today. 



Frank Boles is a fictional character who typifies those aliases used by participants 
in this project in a job seeking activity. 



This component was given the title "Field Work Activity" in the training session 
programs. The nature of this activity, "Job Seeking", was concealed from the 
participants until the evening before or the morning of the day on which the "Job 
Seeking Activity" was to be cai'ried out. This was done so that prior planning 
and collaboration between participants could be held to a minimum. Assignment of 
this field work activity was accomplished by supplying each participant with 
an instruction sheet. 18 Little or no comment or explanation beyond this sheet 

wa~. provided. 

Evaluation by participants indicated that this activity was successful and did 
indeed accomplish the stated purpose. However, due to the unstructured nature 



18 Appendix XVI contains an instruction sheet supplied to each participant 
and some of the participants evaluatory remarks concerning their experiences. 
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of training program session four which allowed the participants to select and to 
design their own training activities, the fieldwork activity was omitted. 

Training program component five, ’’Model Employment Service", was originally 
designed to function in much the same way as the "Consultant Sessions" described 
above. However, evaluation of this activity at the conclusion of training pro- 
gram session one indicated that this activity could best be utilized as the culminat- 
ing component for training program sessions two, three, and four. This component 
brought the training participants into direct contact with the Chief of Local 
Operations for the state of Iowa, a Local Office Manager from the state of Iowa, 
and a representative of the Bureau of Employment Security Regional Office. Through 
this component training participants were given the opportunity to present their 
ideas of how a model employment service would be structured, organized, and opera- 
tionally maintained. Training participants were thus encouraged to bring together 
the knowledge gained during the training session, combine it with their on-the-job 
experience, and their ideas concerning how the Employment Service could better 
operate and provide efficient and effective service, weld these ideas into a 

comprehensive whole, and test them against the realitites which the Employment 

19 

Service must face in day to day operation. 

Detailed study of Appendix XVIII will provide a more comprehensive view of the 

scope of each of these training program components and their integration into 

„ , . . .20 
the totality of each training program session. 

19 An outline of the ideas presented by the participants in each "Model 
Employment Service" program component may be found in Appendix XVII. 

20 Copies of the programs for each of the four training sessions may be 
found in Appendix XVIII. 
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In training session number o\e the activities were highly structured in terms 
of format and content. In each successive training session, in keeping with 
the experimental nature of the project, the structure of the format and content 
was relaxed and was left more and more to the discretion of the training session 
particpants. The trend of this modification is observable through examination of 
the training session programs. 



Success in the relaxation of the structure of these training activities with 
the exception of Group Process, was readily apparent. Therefore, with the advice 
and consent of the Advisory Committee and other project consultants, it was 
decided that training program session four could be designed as an unstructured 
program, with the exception of the time periods allocated for group process, the 
two-day stay at the Elms, and the participants' presentation of their "Model Agency". 
Although the program schedule for training session four does show time periods 
set off in labeled blocks, the participants were told during their orientation that 
these time blocks had been established only to provide an example and should be 
changed to fit the plans made by the participants. 

Training Staff Role 

As the training program design evolved from a rigid and highly structured program 
toward a more unstructured, flexible, participant-oriented model, the role of 
the training staff also went through a period of evolution. During training program 
session one, the training staff assumed traditional leadership positions. A rela- 
tively non-directive stance was taken by the training staff during training 
program sessions two and three. The evolution was completed during training pro- 
gram session four, when the training staff took a position as stimulators and 
facilitators contingent upon requests by participants. Maintenance of this non- 
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directive staff position during training program session four required that the 
participants plan and develop the various activities of their training program 
session. Upon completion of such planning and organization, requests were made of 
the project staff for assistance in securing both facilities and consultant per- 
sonnel for the execution of these training activities. This training design allowed 
the participants to incorporate into the training program those elements and 
those components which they felt were of most value to them, were areas of expressed 
need and concern, and were most applicable to their job situation. 

Throughout all four training program sessions the staff attempted to maintain close 
contact with the participants. An informal, friendly atmosphere was established 
with each training group. This relationship provided the staff with the oppor- 
tunity to subtly motivate the participants, to stimulate the participants, and 
to provide them with instruction in ways which did not stifle their spontaneity 
as the traditional training techniques often do. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of the training program sessions was made through the use of pre-post 
program inventories, daily evaluations, and a variety of other evaluation techniques. 
Discussion of these techniques and analysis and interpretation of the data obtained 
is contained in the section of this report devoted to the third phase of the project. 
This arrangement was made so that a more comprehensive picture of the effectiveness 
of the staff development portion of the project may be presented 
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Phase III 



Assessment of the quality and effectiveness of the four training programs 
was implemented through the use of Post-Session and final evaluation procedures 
during each training program, and follow-up evaluations designed for 
long range assessment of the effectiveness of training in accomplishing the stated 
goals of the Missouri Valley Staff Development for employment Securit y, I'crsonne l. 
Project. This particular set of procedures made it possible to evaluate various 
aspects of each program, as well as the overall effectiveness of the four programs. 
Comparison of respective trainee's evaluations of each of the four training 
sessions provides valuable information regarding the effectiveness and utility of 
particular training methods and approaches. And, in the long range sense, ' p 
son between individual session evaluations and follow-up assessment of the 
effects of training on trainees in their home office setting gives a mort 
complete picture of the relationship between training methods and results. 

It should be noted that both individual session evaluations and follow-up 
evaluation procedures are in direct accordance with stated objectives of Phase 
III as originally proposed. The design and administration of individual train- 
ing program evaluations was by necessity carried out in Phase 11. Thus, in 
effect, the activities of Phase III overlapped partially with Phase II as well as 
extended through the final months of the project. 

Detailed considerations of both of these evaluation units are presented below. 

For purposes of convenience, individual session evaluations are discussed first, 
followed by presentation of follow-up evaluation results. Comparison of the results 
from both these data sources is included throughout the following discus- 
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slon, and is further summarized in the concluding section of this phase. 

Evaluation of Training Programs 

Evaluation procedures employed within each of the four training programs were 
designed to gain information regarding the following factors: 

Jrainees' reactions to the content and organization of the various training 
activities 

Trainees * reactions to the training methods utilized in these activities 

The level and intensity of trainees' participation in the training activities 

Trainees * estimated gains from participation in the training process 

Observable changes or modifications in trainees' attitudes regarding issues 
relevant to effective Employment Service operations 

Trainees' evaluations of Project Staff and Consultants 

and. 

Trainees' suggestions for changes or improvements in various training activities 

Ihe task of evaluating these factors was accompl ished through the use of a variety 
of pencil and paper forms designed for specific sessions and activities. Three 
principle types of evaluation instruments were developed at various stages of 
Phase II. Continuous use and analysis of several such instruments throughout the 
four training sessions resulted in certain modifications and changes in length, 
item style, and the number of forms used per session. In this respect, evaluation 
forms were modified when available evidence suggested that refinement was necessary 
or that other kinds of data would prove more useful. 

The three principle types of evaluation forms used included Post-Session Evalua- 
tion Forms, Final Evaluation Forms, and Program Inventories. Owing to the experi- 
mental nature of the project, various combinations of evaluation forms were employed 
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in each session. An outline of the types of evaluation forms used in each session 
is presented below. 



Training Programs 



Evaluation Instruments Employed 
final Program Evaluation 



II 



Daily Evaluations 
Einal Program Evaluation 
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Daily Evaluations 
Pre/Post Program Inventory 
Pinal Program Evaluation 



IV 



Pre/Post Program Inventory 
Pinal Program Evaluation 



Sufficient similarity in the kind of data obtained from these forms across all 
sessions permits comparisons between training programs. 

Summary evaluations of each training session are presented below. Descriptive 
summaries of larger data sources are employed when possible for purposes of 
readability and clarity. Also, data specimens are presented within the text 
of these summaries rather than in numerous appendices. Copies of all Evalua- 
tion forms used during Phase II are presented in Appendices XX through XXIII. 

EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM I 
Participant Composition 

Fourteen Employment Service personnel consisting of three Receptionist-Monitors, 
two Counselors, and nine Placement Technician- Interviewers from five states in 
Region VII constituted the participant representation in the first training program. 
Comparison of trainee Opinionnaire data with overall data for Receptionist-Monitors, 
Placement Technician-Interviewers, and Counselors in Region VII indicated minimal 
variation with respect to ago, sex, locale, experience, and specific iob functions 
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